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ELLEN HOVDE 


Now in America, which is such an open society, 
we claim that we admit everything, but the fact is 
that we admit very little. People are frightened 
to see another person reveal that much about 
themselves, apparently without shame. It is very 
upsetting for some people to think that Mrs. Beale 
does not mind having her sagging flesh out there 
on the screen. I have heard old women say that it 
is not decent, and how could you be so cruel to 
show the flesh hanging off her arm. Well, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the flesh is hanging off her arm, and 
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Little Edie’s reaction to remarks like that was, 
‘Well, if you are 58 and your thighs are going 
flabby, too, that is how it is.”’ 

It is hard for people to accept that you can say 
something that was really deeply cruel to someone, 
and then say, ‘‘By the way, please, pass the sugar.” 
The sugar is passed and life goes on. And if in 
vérité you can really begin to show people that 
that is how life is lived and that people survive 
that experience, I think that is a very political 
thing to do, a very important thing to do. 


MICHAEL DEMPSEY 


Invaders and Encampments: 
The Films of Philip Kaufman 


Despite all the serious film criticism which has 
been published in America during the past fifteen 
years, important artists continue to be neglected— 
none more so than Philip Kaufman. During these 
same fifteen years, he has managed to make five 
distinctive movies—Goldstein, Fearless Frank, 
The Great Northfield Minnesota Raid, The White 
Dawn, and now Invasion of the Body Snatchers — 
in the teeth of all the setbacks and agonies which 
the American studio establishment customarily 
inflicts on original film artists: indifference, 
blundering interference, inept distribution, firing 
—the lot. A European of his ability and achieve- 
ments would be able to work as steadily as Truffaut 
or Chabrol or Fassbinder or Bertolucci or Herzog 
or even Rivette. But in America, as John House- 
man has said, they dare you to make movies. 

A Chicagoan, Kaufman spent a year at Harvard 
Law School, took a degree in American history 
from the University of Chicago, and tried novel- 
writing for a while during the early sixties. Along 
with his wife, Rose (who has worked and acted 
in some of his films and wrote the first-draft 


screenplay of his next one, Zhe Wanderers), he 
lived in California for a time, then spent a couple 
of years in Europe and Israel, where he taught 
some English, read, wrote, studied, and saw key 
movies—not just the first fruits of the New Wave 
but early films by Pier Paolo Pasolini and two 
famous American independent features, Shadows 
and The Connection. Convinced that more movies 
like these could be made in America despite 
Hollywood’s closed doors, he returned to Chicago, 
studied the standard film-making textbooks, shot 
with a hired cameraman to get first-hand experi- 
ence. Then he and Benjamin Manaster wrote and 
directed Goldstein together on a budget of $50,000, 
after which he raised another $150,000 and made 
Fearless Frank by himself under the title Frank's 
Greatest Adventure. 

Although these films were shown to some ac- 
claim at the Cannes festivals of 1964 and 1967, 
neither got much attention in the United States, 
where major studio distribution is almost manda- 
tory for extensive showings. A now-defunct com- 
pany got a few bookings for Goldstein, but Frank 
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went begging. Kaufman remembers carrying it 
around New York in tin cans, dickering without 
an agent with distributors who would tie up the 
film for months at a time before rejecting it. 
Finally, it had to settle for a quickie release by 
American International, double-billed with an 
obscure Dustin Hoffman item called Madigan's 
Millions after he and Frank’s star, Jon Voight, 
scored a mutual hit in Midnight Cowboy. The 
movie did, however, win Kaufman a contract with 
Universal. But when, after many false starts, he 
succeeded in making Northfield there, the studio 
tried in vain to recut it into another Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, then tossed it away with 
almost no publicity in 1972. Two years later, 
Paramount followed suit with The White Dawn. 
Then, wanting to make another Western, Kauf- 
man accepted an offer from Clint Eastwood to 
write and direct The Outlaw Josey Wales. But, 
after about two weeks of shooting in October, 
1975, Eastwood fired him. Why this happened 
remains unclear. Eastwood’s explanations have 
been vague, and Kaufman continues not to com- 
ment either publicly or privately. Reportedly, 
Eastwood reshot at least some of Kaufman’s 
footage. But Kaufman cannot verify this because 
he has not seen the finished film, although he 
retains its screenwriting credit (along with another 
writer who prepared an earlier draft of its screen- 
play). This brutal shock, which many other film 
artists have also undergone, cost Kaufman, who 
needed a box-office hit, a virtually certain one, 
given Eastwood’s track record. For quite a while, 
he feared that his career might be over. Stories 
like these are routine in the history of American 
film; today, they are virtually inevitable if a 
Hollywood film has any strangeness or originality 
to it. Along with across-the-board neglect from 
most critics, they explain how, after years of dedi- 
cated effort, Philip Kaufman has attained the title 
of America’s most talented unknown director. 


GOLDSTEIN— 
The Elijah of Lake Michigan 


Maybe there is another reason why Goldstein 
has been neglected. Reduced to its premise (an 
old man rises from the depths of Lake Michigan 
and ambles through Chicago, changing the lives 
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of three misfits before returning to the water), 
it sounds ominously Poetic, Sensitive, Symbolic, 
Profound. Besides its vaguely Biblical coot, the 
movie’s characters include an Artist as well, a 
sculptor of junk metal who obtains his raw materi- 
als from that all-purpose symbol of contemporary 
anomie, an automobile graveyard straight out of 
Mickey One (also filmed in Chicago and released 
in 1964). But Goldstein takes away the capital 
letters; fleet and graceful, it makes airy sport of 
pseudo-profundity and achieves a genuine poetry 
of motion. All kinds of movement—walking, run- 
ning, dancing—animate it. The sculptor and his 
girlfriend, Sally, begin by grimly stalking the city 
as they wordlessly break up. Then, after she 
learns of her pregnancy from a daffy doctor with 
a Groucho mustache (who cheerfully adds, ‘You 
goofed, you blew it’’), her depressed meanderings 
take her to a greasy spoon where a light-minded 
nutburger bops around and comes on to the cus- 
tomers like a gunman. The rest of the movie 
comically follows them on their crooked, occa- 
sionally intersecting paths in search of the secret 
of life, or at least a little novocaine. 

At first, when the old man waddles into the 
city, we expect him to become their messiah and 
wonder if the movie (apparently based on one of 
Martin Buber’s Tales of the Hassidim) will lapse 
into platitudes. But his scruffy bum’s bearded 
face makes him look more like that Little Old 
Winemaker, Me than Elijah. Soon he is pissing 
against a wall, guzzling a drink from a hydrant, 
blithely pushing a violinist through heavy traffic 
in a wicker wheelchair—a pleasantly outrageous 
set of images recasting a Biblical divine as a 
scraggly, impudent derelict. The movie works this 
spirit of parody into its texture, especially its 
playful games with mattes, cartoon sound effects, 
and fast-motion photography. Beautifully turning 
the restrictions of an ultra-low budget to its ad- 
vantage, Goldstein employs remarkably vital 
black-and-white photography and eccentric angles 
to make Chicago a spooky, glittering moonscape. 
The absence of synchronized dialogue in some 
scenes gives the performances a touch of silent 
film miming (the actors include Lou Gilbert in 
the title role, Ellen Madison, Thomas Erhart, Ben 
Carruthers, Severn Darden, and Anthony Holland) 
which deftly enhances the prevailing tone of 
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whimsical fantasy. Weirdly tunnel-visioned flakes 
keep appearing: the rent-a-cop who blows his cork 
when Goldstein slurps his soup in a café, tries to 
steam him to death in a slaughterhouse, and ends 
up a string of sausages; the yardworker who 
nibbles a bit of this cop weiner while musing 
about his dream of opening a pizza palace. By 
enjoying to the hilt the jokes, strange details, 
light, and the passing parade of mixed nuts swept 
up in the wake of the pellmell old man, Goldstein 
subtly undercuts the life-denying obsessiveness of 
the Truth Seeker. The codger’s one gnomic utter- 
ance—“If ya don’t watch out, they'll dance ya 
down the street’—makes the sculptor take him 
for a sage. But, like Nelson Algren’s twisting 
anecdote about Lost Ball Stahooska and his bad 
conscience, it really spoofs heavy, overbearing 
Meaning. 

Sally gets an abortion from a crackpot. The 
sculptor combs the city for his new-found guru. 
Jay the café nut, a friend of his, tags along for a 
while, then gets bored and goes on a spree with a 
stolen credit card. In a characteristic Kaufman 
scene, tinctured with a dream-like aura of magic 
and transience, Jay, waking up in a plush salon 
amid sleek showgirls who look like glossy pop 
Valkyries, momentarily thinks that he has gone 
to some gauzy, stoned heaven, like Northfield’s 
Cole Younger dozing with the remnants of his 
gang in a doll-festooned parlor. ‘““You mean it’s 
over?’ he murmurs wonderingly as he slips away, 
bestowing courtly compliments. That’s as close as 
anyone, including the audience, comes to an 
Answer in the film because, refreshingly, the old 


man couldn’t care less about playing guru. Even 
though, like Jesse James in Northfield, he is a 
Kaufman invader-guerrilla, he never announces 
any motive for his sortie, and neither does the 
movie. Whether littering the freeway from a truck 
ot skipping along a hilltop like an animated pen- 
and-ink drawing, he just cuts an antic swath 
through the community for the sheer hell of it, 
looking no more bizarre than many of its dis- 
connected inhabitants, unnoticed by most of 
them, and not giving a damn one way or the 
other. 

By the time he has danced back to the lake 
along a stone jetty, a wistful, elusive vision is 
tentatively blossoming: footloose, isolated screw- 
balls wandering the byways of the city, almost 
finding each other and then doing... what? 
The question not only goes unanswered, it goes 
unasked, yet the inchoate suggestiveness of the 
possibility resonates back through the whole movie. 
After Goldstein vanishes, leaving his hat floating 
on the water (a stunning image), the film catches 
up with the running sculptor, who tumbles, ex- 
hausted yet serene, into a patch of reeds. The 
journey not the arrival matters, as Leonard Woolf 
titled his autobiography; this flukey, borderline 
movie says the same thing memorably by not 
saying it at all. 


FEARLESS FRANK— 
To Do Good, One Must Fight Evil 


Another Kaufman invader, a hayseed farmboy 
numbskull, sets out for the Big City to make his 
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fortune but swiftly falls for a voluptuous gun moll 
and gets fatally perforated trying to save her from 
the clutches of The Boss and his degenerate 
henchmen, The Rat, The Cat, Screwnose, and 
Needles. But The Good Doctor, delighted by the 
corpse’s blankly idiotic face, regenerates him as a 
puppet Superman and sends him out to pulverize 
the Scum once and for all. Fearless Frank is a 
live-action comic strip which uses a lunkhead 
Man of Steel to satirize America’s superhero 
mythology, with its penchant for worldwide do- 
gooding, its insistence on rigid distinctions be- 
tween good and evil, its veneration of innocence 
and naiveté. The Vietnam War, which had not 
yet reached its full fury when this movie was 
made, served as Kaufman’s inspiration. ‘‘We were 
in Vietnam,” he recently commented, “‘because 
of our comic book mentality, scouring the streets 
of the world to root out evil’’—and so often cre- 
ating greater evil. 

But the film never mentions Vietnam. Instead, 
it employs a battery of distancing effects derived 
from the conventions of comic strips in order to 
undermine their simplistic morality. Behind the 
opening credits, panels in the style of Roy Lichten- 
stein lay out the movie’s plot in advance. The 
characters, especially the Dick Tracy-ish villains, 
all but sprout balloons overhead every time they 
open their mouths. The color photography runs 
to bright primaries which separate the figures 
from their backgrounds like cut-outs. The blatant 
acting goes for pie-in-the-face gestures and read- 
ings. Even the frequently primitive special effects, 
a consequence of underproduction, contribute 
witty effects, such as the comic moment when the 
cretinous Frank, amazed to discover that he is 
actually flying, ripples his arms like a swimmer. 
Like episodes of cliffhanging thirties serials, Fear- 
less Frank is full of Rube Goldberg gizmos: secret 
transmitters, an occult amulet, a doomsday ma- 
chine. One character, The Storyteller, narrates 
and comments from time to time, even speaking 
the lines of the last sequence ahead of the charac- 
ters. Collectively, these devices put quotation 
marks around the entire film. 

As a result, Frank’s feats of evil-fighting never 
become suspenseful or exciting. When, for in- 
stance, he catches The Rat stealing dinosaur 
bones from a museum and knocks him all the way 
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to jail with one thunder punch, spastic fast-motion 
photography and pulpy narration take away the 
scene’s adrenalin and direct our attention to 
Frank’s dumb posturing instead. All of the film’s 
freshest touches are similarly stylized: Frank’s 
ideal love, Plethora, crooning a torch song in a 
dive while hood waiters serve smoke to the immo- 
bilized guests and rifle their pockets; the im- 
prisoned Cat clawing right into a telephoto lens; 
the flash-cut POW! WHAM! which covers Frank’s 
sexual initiation. Like Goldstein, Fearless Frank 
stresses a sense of slinky toy playfulness which 
mocks the puritanical evil fighter just as it does 
the blinkered truth seeker in Goldstein, the 
avenging guerrilla in Northfield, the hostile whaler 
in The White Dawn, and the frigid pods in 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers. 

As Frank grows arrogant, the plot of the 78- 
minute film gets dizzyingly intricate. Evil doppel- 
gangers spring up: The Good Doctor’s Evil 
Brother and Frank’s inverted clone, False Frank 
(two parts apiece for Severn Darden and Jon 
Voight). By fighting dirty, Frank kayoes False 
Frank; but the victory only swells his conceit and 
brings about his second death, which Kaufman 
renders in a startling three-shot montage of his 
corpse in its original gutter, his empty clothes, 
and finally a gust of leaves. Completing the role 
reversal, False Frank turns Good, wipes out The 
Boss, and (in an image too reminiscent of Gold- 
stein) sinks disillusioned into Lake Michigan. 
But then Kaufman adds an unexpected final shot: 
False Frank drifting down the river of Frank’s 
past in a rowboat, accompanied by the other sur- 
viving characters. The image vibrates with over- 
tones: abandonment of overweening pride, petulant 
renunciation of life, the wound of experience, 
the lingering allure of innocence, creatures of 
fiction yielding their stage. Anticipating a similar 
image in Celine and Julie go Boating by some 
six years, this tantalizing, romantic conclusion 
gives the film a remarkably poignant aftertaste. 

However, Fearless Frank, for all its fascinating 
ambitions and strategies, does stretch itself too 
thin. The performances tend to be ruptured over- 
playing of roles which break down into shtiks. 
At this stage of his career, Kaufman could not 
yet coax from his cast the nuanced comic acting 
which lights up his next three films. And his 
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genre-mocking gags, especially the parody of 
Frankenstein, now look fairly stale, partly, no 
doubt, because of all the other movies of the last 
decade which have run them into the ground. 
Eleven years after it was made, Fearless Frank 
looks like a transitional curiosity. 


THE GREAT NORTHFIELD 
MINNESOTA RAID— 
Guerrillas and Wonderments 


More than six years after its premiere, North- 
field remains perhaps the most scandalously over- 
looked American film of the seventies; even revival 
theaters continue to slight it. Can it be that a 
Western which does not fit neatly into either 
the classical or the revisionist niches is still too 
much for audiences? In this lively comedy about 
the final raid of the Jesse James-Cole Younger 
gang in 1876, Kaufman neither sentimentalizes 
these outlaws as folklore heroes driven to banditry 
by social injustice nor decks them out in osten- 


tatious parallels to modern criminality. Instead, - 


he uses them to whip up an album of comic, 
melodramatic, emotional, sensual delights, a 
flip-the-pages, popeyed look at demented Amerti- 
can “wonderments.”’ With its fizzy, volatile cock- 
tail of surprising twists and moods, the film ends 
up demonstrating that its warty, eccentric, stum- 
blebum versions of the gang members are far 
more interesting than any of the dime-novel myths 
which have sprung up around their exploits. But 
perhaps being obliged to abandon even legends 
this remote is too jarring for some people. It cer- 
tainly was for the Universal executive who, con- 
fronted with a fact-based episode in the film’s 
rough cut which showed Jesse enjoying the chance 
to play spy in women’s clothes during the Civil 
War, angrily ordered it cut. Which may explain 
why the first sentence of Kaufman’s Ned Buntline 
narration, ‘““They were the greatest outlaws,” is 
spoken over the Universal logo. 

Exchanging Chicago fantasylands for history, 
Kaufman enriches his preoccupation with free- 
booting restlessness and restful settlements by 
creating his first detailed portrait of a community. 
In a treatment entitled “The Great Northfield 
Raid” and dated September 9, 1968, he writes, 


: 
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“Northfield is a town built on the assumption 
that History will never visit there.’’ Nothing close 
to this line is ever spoken in the movie, but the 
very look of its Northfield (recreated in Oregon) 
bears the comment out. A rambling conglomera- 
tion of clapboard shanties, dusty roads, and 
half-educated citizens, the town still managed to 
have a pristine, faintly Arcadian tinge as well 
which emerges in the dappled, warm browns and 
greens of Bruce Surtees’s cinematography. Con- 
trasting with this ambiance is a streak of all- 
American wildness not quite snuffed out by ad- 
vancing respectability. Bizarre crackpots keep 
popping up here, too: the community pillar who 
waves the ear he has sliced off a captured outlaw; 
the grief-crazed old Swede still keening for the 
son he lost to the Civil War; the undertaking 
Uriah Heep posing saturninely for a daguerrotype 
between two well-riddled bodies; foolish teams 
ineptly trying to play the newly invented game 
of baseball; the moneybags who is packing his 
bank vault with rocks and stealing the depositors’ 
gold. Even the most placid, mundane townspeople 
seem to be secretly twitching with arcane quirks, 
just like the outlaws with their mule-tail mustaches, 
superstitious earrings, and Bible-banging piety. 
Throughout the film, the distinction between 
them gradually vanishes. We even sense that the 
townspeople are unconsciously grateful for the 
gang’s invasion because it gives them the perfect 
excuse to cut loose with their suppressed nuttiness 
and violence. As they chase the outlaws, bom- 
barding one with stones, erroneously yet happily 
shooting at each other, this unassuming patch of 
American heartland suddenly becomes a bloom- 
ing garden of weirdness. Kaufman has a special 
gift for relishing addled obsessions, idées fixes, 
and monomaniacal stupidity without the slightest 
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patronization; his light touch makes them exhila- 
rating riffs on the querulous, moonstruck idiocy 
latent in even the most stolid people. Northfield 
is a merry-go-round of American anarchists and 
lunatics gleefully running amok. 

The mainspring of the movie is its contrast 
between Cole and Jesse. An amiable raconteur 
encased in a sheath of bulletproof leather, Cole 
does not really want to invade Northfield; in the 
treatment, he even refuses to ride with the gang 
until his neighbors shame him into it. In the film, 
he reluctantly takes part in the robbery only for 
bribe money which will get some pesky politicians 
off his back. He embodies the movie’s casual yet 
sensual enjoyment of even the most commonplace 
elements of daily life; he no longer needs adven- 
ture or fantasies of playing frontier Robin Hood. 
Jesse, on the other hand, has vanished into them. 
His favorite word is ‘‘veeshon,” and he is con- 
stantly falling into the crazed visions of anti- 
Yankee vengeance which are his whole motivation 
in life even ten years after the Civil War is over. 
When he first imagines the Northfield raid, bab- 
bling entranced about “‘a place called the North,” 
Kaufman’s alert cutting from side to full-face 
close-ups captures with particular force his bug- 
eyed, holy-rolling insanity. “I think what I did 
with Jesse,” he has stated, “‘is a study of a type 
of character who is very contemporary. He’s 
involved with a cause, and he’s both demented 
and charming; he feels no guilt for anything 
because of his involvement with the cause.” 

But, instead of insisting on this comparison 
in the film, he and Robert Duvall concentrate on 
pungently conjuring up this weaselly, manic, 
utterly brainless, often hilarious, coldly deadly 
poltergeist from the depths of the American 
psyche. The film portrays him as a protean, scary 
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gargoyle who is ultimately unfathomable. Even 
at the end, when he is escaping the region dis- 
guised as a doll-collecting widow whom he has 
wantonly murdered, the movie still has a sharp 
eye for his leering strangeness, as Kaufman’s 
characteristically nimble pacing whirls him off 
toward his fatal encounter with Bob Ford. Only 
by implication, not editorializing, do we finally 
view him as a sham redneck legend frozen in 
outdated fanaticism. 

Cole is not really much smarter, but he does 
have an astonished curiosity about life which saves 
him from this purblind dementia. The movie’s 
view of America as a three-ring circus of bewilder- 
ing but funny change is also his view; he is forever 
getting sidetracked by his interest in some new 
sight or gadget. Unlike Jesse, he can respond to 
fresh experience with an open heart; and that is 
why, even shackled and caged, he can still win 
cockeyed glory by staggering to his feet and 
flaunting his pitted leather cuirass to the towns- 
people, turning himself into an oddball American 
wonderment, too, as they cheer and we gape. 
His generous goofiness sums up the film’s be- 
mused, undoctrinaire exploration of America’s 
craziest contradictions, especially the bewildering 


_ distance between its outsized heroic myths and 


the common clay from which it insists on molding 
its heroes. 


THE WHITE DAWN— 
A Dream of Community 


Kaufman developed his first three films from 
scratch; The White Dawn, based on a novel by 
James Houston, was his first outside assignment, 
but he shaped it to the measure of his own inter- 
ests. Derived from actual events, the plot deals 
with the clash of cultures which inexorably arises 
when Eskimos of Baffin Island rescue and shelter 
three survivors—Billy (Warren Oates), Daggett 
(Timothy Bottoms), and Portagee (Lou Gossett)— 
of a whaling accident in Spring, 1896. Except 
for these professional actors, the cast consists of 
Eskimos, all but one inhabitants of the film’s 
Arctic locations, which lie some 300 miles north- 
east of Robert Flaherty’s base camp for Nanook 
of the North. During casting, the role of the 
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tribal chief, Sarkak, was offered to Takashi 
Shimura, the star of Kurosawa’s I[kiru, but his 
health would not permit him to accept it. When 
another Japanese actor proved unsatisfactory to 
Kaufman and the Eskimos after a few days of 
shooting, one of them, Simonie Kopapik, inherited 
the part. Like his companions, he had never 
acted, yet he does a fine job. All the Eskimos, 
whose language dominates the sound track, joined 
their American colleagues in playing not them- 
selves but fictionalized characters. Yet the film 
was saddled with labels like “documentary” or 
“ethnographic” when it was first released, as 
though a movie about Eskimos could be nothing 
else. This false situation must have made many 
prospective viewers expect a boring “National 
Geographic”’ travelogue, instead of a vigorously 
lyrical adventure film. 

In The White Dawn, Kaufman creates his most 
serene, alluring image of communal solidarity to 
date. After a black-and-white prologue showing 
the whalers’ accident (accompanied by readings 
from the log of their ship which feature a tolling 
nautical motif, ““So ends this day’’), the film cuts 
to almost blinding color vistas of the intimidating 
world in which the Eskimos, daily risking death 
for the barest necessities of survival, must live in 
terrifying intimacy with every flux of the seasons. 
Houston, who shared this way of life for twelve 
years as both an explorer for Eskimo art and as a 
Canadian civil administrator, makes a crippled, 
semi-outcast boy (barely visible in the film) the 
narrator of his novel. In one typical moment, 
eavesdropping on a sexual encounter between 
Daggett and an Eskimo girl, the boy says, ‘““Then 
I saw for the first time in my life the thing that 
foreigners do with women.” It takes a moment’s 
puzzlement for the reader to realize that he is 
witnessing a kiss, an act which Eskimos do not 
perform. This sort of displacement, which occurs 
on virtually every page of the novel, forces us to 
perceive our mores as we would those of the 
Eskimos if one of the whalers were the narrator; 
our concepts of familiarity and foreignness get 
stood on end. The film cannot precisely reproduce 
this effect; perhaps only a film by an Eskimo 
director could approach it. Instead, Kaufman 
begins by focussing on the fear of the whalers 
as huskies and sleds slash into the frame near 
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their fallen bodies, as they find themselves trans- 
ported to igloos which steam with musky perfumes, 
opaque rituals, and unusual foods. Then he 
evokes their despair at the specter of perpetual 
entrapment in this wilderness and their ambiva- 
lence when, despite its cruel hardships, the life 
of the Eskimos begins to weave a spell on them. 

The White Dawn offers a moving, comprehen- 
sive vision of Eskimo culture not as it exists today 
but at the last trembling moment before its fragile 
integrity was irreparably damaged. The film 
highlights the ways that the Eskimos personalize 
their surroundings with an elaborate constellation 
of lovely rites. In one unusually striking scene, 
the hunter Kangiak shows Daggett, the most 
receptive of the whalers to the Eskimo ethos, how 
to spit water into the mouth of a harpooned seal 
who, he believes, has delivered itself to them to 
slake its thirst. The film captures primal images 
of terror, like the duel between Sarkak and a 
rearing monster of a polar bear, and harmony, 
such as the joyful shots of Daggett and Kangiak 
returning from a hunt draped in snowy geese. 
The White Dawn continuously enriches its docu- 
mentary elements by pursuing a fundamental 
yearning of all people for a nurturing, permanent 
haven. The film’s imagery of ice floes and snow- 
scapes, even though Kaufman typically does not 
trade on their connotations, does suggest a bed- 
rock, utopian purity which civilization and its 
discontents cannot hope to attain. The ideal of 
transcendental human devotion emerges through 
the movie’s portrait of Eskimo sexual life. The 
shots of nude, fleshy families piled side-by-side 
together in the igloos, old and young alike snug- 
gled beneath mounds of fur, have a quality of 
almost sybaritic sensuality that is absolutely irre- 
sistible. Combined with the grandeur of the Eski- 
mos’ seasonal migrations, they fill us with longing 
for what contemporary life seems incapable of 
providing. 

The three whalers are also tempted, but they 
react to the temptation in different ways. The 
mild, withdrawn Daggett eventually realizes that 
he no longer wants to return home. Growling and 
scheming, Billy holds the Eskimos in contempt 
and never stops trying to flee. Portagee, relaxed 
and practical, shares Billy’s attitudes but not his 
bile. Summing up the whalers this way indicates 
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the film’s major shortcoming: the inability of these 
characters to get past the status of types repre- 
senting the flaws of civilized men. Despite the 
film’s noble imagery, these interlopers are more 
interesting for their plight than for their person- 
alities. The result is that the tragic ending, though 
still affecting, is fairly predictable. To reach its 
fullest potential, the material really needs at least 
one character like T. E. Lawrence, seeking exal- 
tation by losing himself in an alien world, or 
Joseph Conrad’s Willems in An Outcast of the 
Islands, terrorized and haunted by the primitive 
life which traps him, or Fred C. Dobbs of The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre, with his beady- 
eyed madness—or maybe all three. 


But, although Kaufman’s treatment of the 
Eskimos often recalls Arthur Penn’s presentation 
of the Cheyenne in Little Big Man by their own 
self-descriptive term, “the human beings,” The 
White Dawn avoids the self-hating anti-Ameri- 
canism to which Penn surrenders. Kaufman indi- 
cates instead that the Eskimos are as flawed as 
the Americans are. Superstitiously viewing the 
whalers as the offspring of dogs, the tribesmen 
blame them unjustly for every misfortune which 
arises during their stay. The shaman who periodi- 
cally visits the settlement is a wily trickster using 
hocus pocus to exploit fears and wrest influence 
from Sarkak. When Sarkak loses some of his 
dictatorial control over tribal life, he vengefully 
abandons his people. The White Dawn shows 
that, to borrow another phrase from Little Big 
Man, neither the whalers nor the Eskimos has 
any firm purchase on “where the center of the 
earth is.”’ Reversing the invader-community dyna- 
mic of his previous films, Kaufman now portrays 
an entire community which must wander endlessly, 
a community essentially identical to the shipboard 
world of the whalers. When an Eskimo girl, be- 
moaning the death of her grandmother from 
Starvation, cries out to silent gods, “We are 
powerless to change life,’’ she cuts to the heart of 
the matter for everyone, primitive or civilized. 
Only superficially is The White Dawn just a 
critique of civilized values. On a deeper level, 
it is a lamentation for the incurable isolation of 
all human beings one from another in the vast, 
chill emptiness of the universe. 
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THE OUTLAW JOSEY WALES— 
A Note on a Lost Opportunity 


There is no use in exhaustively analyzing Josey 
Wales in this context, but a point or two seems 
worth making. Adapted from Forrest Carter’s 
novel, Gone to Texas, about a Southern farmer 
burning to avenge the slaughter of his family 
during the Civil War, this big Western, despite 
lugubrious pacing which makes it at least twenty 
minutes too long, is easily director Eastwood’s 
best film, largely because it has qualities unde- 
tectable in his other work: the sneaky humor of 
Chief Dan George’s old Cherokee, the gathering 
of companions around Josey as he rides ever 
deeper into the West, the emphasis on the help 
which even this feral gunfighter needs from them 
to survive several perilous situations, the mellow- 
ing of Eastwood’s cement-faced persona. All of 
these are Kaufman touches. A reading of two of 
his script drafts indicates that, however they 
disagreed, Eastwood followed both his outline 
and his dialogue closely. Josey Wales, like Jesse 
James a Confederate guerrilla who keeps on 
raiding compulsively after the fall of the South, 
reads as an intriguing variation on Kaufman’s 
invader, for this time the marauder is forced to 
become a fugitive. Under Eastwood's direction, 
The Outlaw Josey Wales keeps a decent grip on 
this theme. But whatever it might have been was 
lost when they trotted out that trade-paper eu- 
phemism, “‘creative differences.” 


INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS—Pod City 


Kaufman's reworking of Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers turns out to be a colorful, live-wire 
science fiction horror show, pulsating from start 
to finish with his zest for moviemaking, even 
though it is only nominally the first remake of 
Don Siegel’s 1956 version. Countless potboilers 
of the fifties also showed spores and demons from 
space secretly usurping human bodies, killing 
their souls, and making them over into compliant 
zombies. More recent movies have updated this 
premise. The Stepford Wives ploddingly adds a 
women’s lib-male backlash topspin by making 


the monsters suburban husbands who transform 
their creative mates into robot wifeys. Adding 
nuclear disaster and cannibalism to the brew, 
Night of the Living Dead goes for flat-out ghoul- 
ishness. Recently, the Austrian avant-gardist 
Valie Export did her own version of the Siegel 
movie, Invisible Adversaries, featuring another 
liberated woman who is sure that a malign force 
she calls ‘‘the Hyksos’’ is imperceptibly replacing 
the entire population of Vienna. Jacques Rivette’s 
Paris Nous Appartient never reveals whether or 
not the nameless conspiracy which terrifies its 
characters (one of them named Philip Kaufman) 
really exists. But Siegel’s B-classic is the new 
film’s real ancestor. Shrewdly, Kaufman has 
outflanked its cultists by casting both Siegel him- 
self and Siegel’s star, Kevin McCarthy, in the 
remake, Siegel as a pod cabbie, McCarthy as his 
original character, still shouting, ‘“‘You’re next!” 
in a tribute to the ending of the first film, which 
timid producers watered down. 

The plots of both movies generally follow their 
common source, Jack Finney’s novel The Body 
Snatchers. But Kaufman has moved the action 
from a small California town to San Francisco. 
In a role analogous to McCarthy’s country doctor, 
Donald Sutherland plays an inspector for the 
city’s board of health. In place of McCarthy’s 
girlfriend (Dana Wynter), Brooke Adams, the 
female lead in Days of Heaven, is a colleague 
and friend of Sutherland’s who kicks off the plot 
by announcing that her lover has changed. Siegel’s 


main supporting characters (Carolyn Jones and 
Richard Carlson), who find a half-formed pod 
creature on their pool table, have become an 
egotistical writer (Jeff Goldblum) and his wife 
(Veronica Cartwright), who find it on a massage 
table in their mud bath parlor. Siegel’s Body 
Snatchers is probably the best movie child of 
fifties paranoia; though he compared his pods to 
producers, they also symbolized Communists 
for McCarthyites and conformists for the left— 
and they remain all-purpose bogeymen. Kaufman 
has given the paranoia up-to-the-minute referents. 
When Adams keeps insisting on the change in her 
lover even though she cannot pinpoint it, a pop 
Dr. Fixit (Leonard Nimoy) links her feeling to 
modern sexual mores and transient living arrange- 
ments. His brand of psychobabble becomes an- 
other, more amusing, symptom of creeping pod- 
dom, and Cartwright adds still another when she 
complains about junk food. 

In each movie, emotional response to life is 
what barely distinguishes pods from people. For 
a few reels, Kaufman, like Siegel, is able to have 
some creepy fun befuddling us about which is 
which before shifting the basis of suspense to the 
fates of the protagonists. Also basic to the material 
is the insidious attraction of numbness, which 
kills the agonies of love and vulnerability. In each 
version of the story, including the novel, nearly 
everyone yields easily, even gratefully, to emo- 
tional narcosis. The secret, subtle coup d'état 
by the pods serves as a metaphor for the manifold 
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pressures which life brings upon people to aban- 
don that ambiguous blessing, humanity. Kauf- 
man’s treatment of the story inverts Northfield, 
whose populace can be viewed as incipient pods 
until the invasion of the outlaws triggers their 
hidden looniness. In Body Snatchers, he presents 
a scrambling, manic metropolis which seems to 
harbor the repressed desire to go blissfully cata- 
tonic even before the pods arrive. 

Like Rivette and Godard with Paris, Kaufman 
has turned a city noted for its special beauty into 
an Alphaville of rampant fear—overheated, tene- 
brous, clammy. Unlike Siegel, who waits a while 
before revealing where the pods come from, he 
begins with shots of them massing on a distant 
planet, then drifting through the void to infiltrate 
the city by riding its rain and blossoming on its 
greenery. Visually, the movies couldn’t differ 
more. Siegel’s unadorned black-and-white has 
yielded to Kaufman’s lyrical color, tilts, hand- 
held shots, and high key lighting. Michael Chap- 
man’s photography (he also shot The White 
Dawn) is both lustrous and penumbral, with deep 
shadows and crowded, mobile frames. Annexing 
the genre’s salient mood of engulfing dread, he 
has made the new Body Snatchers a film noir 
in color. Kaufman’s pods, too, are more elaborate 
than Siegel’s; they send out tendrils to ensnare 
sleepers and expel their clones like fetuses. The 
editing by Douglas Stewart (also the cutter of 
Northfield and The White Dawn) foments a 
constant aura of edgy malaise, especially when 
Sutherland, trying to complete a call on a public 
phone, keeps flashing on himself lurching through 
passersby who may already be pods. 
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The movie’s Dolby-encoded sound track is also 
a masterful achievement. The Dolby process 
enables sound effects to achieve unprecedented 
resonance and depth. A great many directors of 
rock and disco movies, intent on pounding their 
audiences with nonstop blasts of music, Dolby-ize 
their sound mixes indiscriminately, ending up 
with stereophonic blobs of noise. Kaufman and 
his team have painstakingly selected the sounds 
that they wanted to heighten in order to create 
dense, yet articulately layered montages of both 
effects and music (a plangent atonal score by 
Denny Zietlin, a composer new to movies). Some 
of the most arresting sounds, like the throaty, 
hollow bellow of the pods when they detect an 
unconverted. human being, were created in the 
lab. Among recent films, only Days of Heaven 
has used Dolby so creatively. 

Stylistically, then, Kaufman’s movie is far 
richer than Siegel’s, with a full panoply of virtuoso 
moments and sequences: a publication party 
whose eddies of spite, conviviality, and idle con- 
versation are gradually infested with paranoia; a 
quick cut to a podded dog wearing its master’s 
face; Sutherland’s fiery assault on a pod factory. 
Most memorable of all is Sutherland’s elated run 
toward a ghostly freighter, eerily green-toned at 
night anchorage and awash in soaring bagpipe 
airs, only to find it full of pods—an eloquent 
image of salvation harshly annihilated. At the 
same time, the film sustains a spirit of teasing wit: 
a health bureaucrat proudly flaunting a rat, a 
mud bather displaying his Velikovsky book, the 
airport loudspeaker voice herding pod distributors 
into their trucks. Sutherland deploys his lankiness 
and his slightly diffident air more robustly than 
ever before, and Adams draws us close with her 
upside-down smile and her warm contralto. Kauf- 
man has made their ripening love a quiet under- 
tone of scenes ostensibly designed to make story 
points, so that by the time they declare them- 
selves passionately to each other, the surge of 
endangered emotion is all the more affecting. 
Cartwright’s darting tension and Goldblum’s 
witty feeling for the flannel-mouthed, basking 
narcissism of glib hustlers and jumpy neurotics 
both add more layers of crotchety, irritating, yet 
precious idiosyncrasy to the material. Kaufman 


has blended this complex of devices and talents 
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into a vivid summation of all that the pods are 
striving to eliminate. 

But the movie cannot escape the innate limits 
of its premise. Though many creative B-pictures 
have capitalized on their lack of respectability 
(despite years of critical spade work on them) by 
mining their offbeat plots without middlebrow 
or even high cultural pretensions, the clever 
grabbiness of even the most striking B-picture 
ideas is also a hindrance to full thematic richness. 
While the basic gimmick of Body Snatchers, 
raiders from another world, does allow it to en- 
vision the full horror of an earth where only the 
husks of human beings remain, it also diminishes 
the implications of this horror. If it is an over- 
powering force from another world which turns 
humanity into pod-zombies, then it follows that 
humanity is not at all responsible if it goes numb. 
Yet we all know that our world is full of people 
who are, in effect, living in the pod-state—and 
by their own choice. They have made themselves 
pods. Tied to the notion of alien forces who render 
people helpless victims, the Body Snatchers prem- 
ise cannot entirely come to grips with humanity’s 
lurking fascination with emotional deadness. Nor 
can it quite grasp the mordant possibility that it 
is not space pods but life itself which can make 
people numb, grind down their humanity, deaden 
them. 

Furthermore, the differing personalities of the 
two directors cause an intriguing anomaly in their 
approaches to one significant story element. Each 
film, as their shared plot requires, contains a 
scene which gives the pods the chance to justify 
themselves by explaining the advantages of giving 
up humanity’s emotionalism. But Siegel allows 
their spokesmen more eloquence than Kaufman 
does. Siegel’s films frequently display a sneaking 
fascination with the pod state. For example, his 
recent Charles Bronson thriller, Telefon, has pod 
people whom a mastermind can turn into suicide 
bombs at will. And what is Dirty Harry but a pod 
cop? Kaufman finds the pod state unambivalently 
repellent, as the swarming human life and his 
infectious enjoyment of it in each of his films 
testifies. But, to some degree, Siegel finds it 
attractive. As a result, the misanthropic Siegel 
gains some dramatic advantage over the human- 
istic Kaufman in treating this implication of the 
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material. Siegel’s talent is perfectly attuned to 
B-material, which means that, though he can’t 
transcend it either, he can wring from it an extra 
nuance of horror which may be inaccessible to 
the richer, more profound talent of a director 
like Philip Kaufman. It just goes to show that, 
even though he has made a handsome, gripping 
Body Snatchers, he does require a different kind 
of place in which to draw his deepest breaths. 


Invasion of the Body Snatchers may win that 
place for him; early indications are that it will be 
the first Kaufman film to receive a full American 
release and generous studio support (from United 
Artists, in this case). In the meantime, he has 
been shooting The Wanderers, a long-nurtured 
adaptation of Richard Price’s novel about gangs 
of the Bronx, circa 1963. By the time this movie 
opens next summer, Kaufman may have come of 
age commercially. Regardless, he has long since 
done so artistically. It is time and past time for 
attention to be paid. 


